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conversations were left vague, but considerable public attention was
paid to a press announcement by the Secretary of State, Mr. (Wdell
Hull, in the course of which he declared that the United States had
been one of the leaders in the movement of economic nationalism, and
that now, when as a result of that movement} every nation found
itself eflat on its back economically', it was high time to recognize
that American responsibility involved leadership in a movement in
the opposite direction. In fact, the Washington conversations were
looked upon by the world at large as the first step away from the
traditional isolationism of the United States.
On the 19th April, while Mr. MacDonald was on the Atlantic, the
United States specifically abandoned the gold standard. This move,
which seems to have been politically inevitable, was portrayed in
some quarters as a deliberate seizure by the President of a potential
bargaining instrument for his exchanges with European representa-
tives. Even if there were no escaping the decision, said those critics,
the President must be blamed for not waiting at least until he had
learnt the minds of Mr. MacDonald and his other distinguished visitors.
Considerations of courtesy, however, might have been dangerous,
even if they could have overborne the urgencies of the moment. If
America was to be off gold by the time the World Economic Confer-
ence met, it was as well that she should go off before the Washington
conversations, which would otherwise have proceeded on quite false
hypotheses.
Mr. MacDonald landed on the 21st April and went straight to
Washington. Naturally the discussions turned immediately towards
currency matters, but there was no chance at the moment of any
definite formulation of American policy. In any case, aw an official
statement pointed out, it was never intended that the conversations
should result in definite agreements, for they were designed merely
'to explore and map out the territory to be covered'. The area
surveyed included 'the world price level, central bank policy, mone-
tary standards, exchange restrictions, improvement otthc status of
silver, and in' addition a number of problems relating to trade and
particularly the limitation of trade restrictions'. On the rjflth April
a joint communique on the subject of War Debts was issued by the
President and Mr. MacDonald.1
The Prime Minister left Washington on the 26th April. With
Mr. Roosevelt, he had previously issued a joint statement which was
promptly adopted by public opinion as an unofficial programme for
the World Economic Conference, and which therefore deserves quota-
1 See below, p. 81.